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It would throw considerable light upon the problem, if
we could determine how far the rise in rents may be attri-
buted to the avarice of the landlords and the free play of
commercial forces, and how far it was really forced upon the
landlords in self-protection on account of the changes in
prices.   This much at least is clear:   the landlords were
confronted with the alternative of raising the rents of then-
tenants, or contenting themselves with an income which no
longer corresponded with its nominal value.    How seriously
they were affected by the debasement of the currency may
be gauged from a statement made by the Privy Council in
explanation of its failure to raise money for the recovery
of Calais.    " The noblemen and gentlemen for the most
part receiving no more rent than they were wont to receive,
and paying thrice as much for everything they provide, by
reason of the baseness of the money, are not able to do as they
have done in times past"1.    The situation, in fact, as it
presented itself to a sixteenth-century landlord who had
no desire to exploit his tenantry unfairly, was more complex
than at first sight may appear.   Under the circumstances
the best solution perhaps would have been to raise rents all
round, in such a way as to maintain the landlord's income
exactly at its old rate of purchasing power, and to apportion
the burden equitably among his tenants.   But this solution
was impossible.   The most numerous classes of landholders
were copyholders and leaseholders, and their rents could
not be touched until copyholds and leaseholds came to
an end.   The  expiration  of indentures, however, would
only occur at irregular and infrequent intervals, and when-
ever it did happen their holders bore the whole brunt of the
lord's demands.   Moreover, in a great many cases rents
were fixed, and it was beyond the lord's power to increase
them.    Here the copyholder enjoyed an unearned increment,
since his rent remained stationary in spite of the fall in the
value of money and the consequent rise in the value of
land.   On the manor of Wilburton a virgate worth seven
pounds paid one pound2, and there is abundant evidence that
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